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BULLETIN 

OF 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

JANUARY, 1914 TWELFTH YEAR Number 45 

AN ANCIENT SARCOPHAGUS 

In the preceding number of the Museum Bulletin, reference was made to 
a carved stone sarcophagus recently placed in Memorial Hall, through the Com- 
missioners of Fairmount Park, by the Board of City Trusts. This ancient 
monument is of marble and measures about seven and one-half feet in length 
by three feet in width. It was brought to this country from Syria by Com- 
modore Jesse Duncan Elliott, who obtained it while commanding the Medi- 
terranean squadron in 1837 and with other property it was placed under the 
control of the Building Committee of Girard College by a resolution of Com- 
mon and Select Councils of Philadelphia, passed January 20, 1842, as part of 
a collection of antiques, coins, and miscellaneous articles presented to the 
College by Commodore Elliott. In this list the following statement refers to 
this sculpture: 

"An ancient marble sarcophagus obtained at Syria in 1837, and brought 
to this country in the U. S. Ship Constitution. . . . This interesting relic of 
antiquity is of Roman origin, and is believed to date as high as the second 
century; it was found about three-fourths of a mile from the present City of 
Beyrout, in a north-easterly direction, where once stood the ancient City of 
Beritus." 

The College authorities prepared a label for this object, which contained 
the following information: 

THIS SARCOPHAGUS 

WAS BROUGHT FROM 

BEYROUT IN SYRIA 

AND PRESENTED TO 

GIRARD COLLEGE 

BY 

COMMODORE ELLIOTT, U. S. N. 
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Translated the inscription reads : 

JULIA DAUGHTER OF 

CAIUS MAMAEA 

LIVED THIRTY YEARS 

THIS SURNAME MAMAEA DENOTES 

ONE OF THOSE WHOM THE ROMAN EMPEROR 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS ADOPTED, PROVIDED 

FOR AND NAMED IN HONOR OF HIS MOTHER 

JULIA MAMAEA 

ITS DATE MUST BE WITHIN A FEW YEARS 

OF A. D. 240. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that another carved stone coffin 
was brought to this country by Commodore Elliott and now occupies a site in 
the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. The accompanying illustration of 
this companion tomb has been furnished by Mr. Herbert S. Bryant of Wash- 
ington. The following excerpts relative to this object are taken from the 
publications of the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum: 

This sarcophagus was removed from elevated grounds in the rear of 
Beirut, Syria, and embarked on the United States frigate Constitution, the 
flagship of the Mediterranean squadron in 1839. Who the occupant was, or 
what his position, is a subject of pure conjecture, though it has been supposed 
to have been the last resting place of a Roman Emperor. 

It was placed in the Patent Office, Washington, by Commodore Jesse D. 
Elliott, U. S. Navy, and offered to General Andrew Jackson as a tomb for the 
deposit of his remains. The General, however, did not accept the honor, the 
following interesting correspondence taking place on the subject: 

Hermitage, March 27, 1845. 
Commodore J. D. Elliott, 

United States Navy. 

My dear Sir: — Your letter of the 18th instant, together with the copy of the proceed- 
ings of the National Institute, furnished me by their corresponding secretary, on the presenta- 
tion by you of the sarcophagus for their acceptance, on condition that it shall be preserved, 
and in honor of my memory, have been received and are now before me. 

Although laboring under great debility and affliction, from a severe attack, from which 
I may not recover, I raise my pen, and endeavor to reply. The steadiness of my nerves may 
perhaps lead you to conclude my prostration of strength is not as great as here expressed; 
strange as it may appear, my nerves are as steady as they were forty years gone by, whilst 
from debility and affliction I am gasping for breath. 

I have read the whole proceedings of the presentation by you of the sarcophagus, and 
the resolution passed by the board of directors so honorable to my fame, with sensations and 
feelings more easily to be conjectured than by me expressed. The whole proceedings call 
for my most grateful thanks, which are hereby tendered to you, and through you, to the 
President and Directors of the National Institute. But, with the warmest sensations that 
can inspire a grateful heart, I must decline accepting the honor intended to be bestowed. 
I cannot consent that my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared for an emperor 
or a king. My republican feelings and principles forbid it; the simplicity of our system of 
Government forbids it. Every monument erected to perpetuate the memory of our heroes 
and statesmen ought to bear evidence of the economy and simplicity of our republican insti- 
tutions, and the plainness of our republican citizens, who are the sovereigns of our glorious 
Union, and whose virtue is to perpetuate it. True virtue cannot exist where pomp and 
parade are the governing passions; it can only dwell with the people, the great laboring and 
producing classes, that form the bone and sinew of our Confederacy. 
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For these reasons I cannot accept the honor you, and the President and Directors of the 
National Institute, intended to bestow. I cannot permit my remains to be the first in these 
United States to be deposited in a sarcophagus made for an emperor or king. I again repeat 
it, please accept for yourself, and convey to the President and Directors of the National Insti- 
tute, my most profound respects for the honor you and they intended to bestow. I have 
prepared a humble depository for my mortal body beside that wherein lies my beloved wife, 
where, without any pomp or parade, I have requested, when my God calls me to sleep with 
my fathers, to be laid, for both of us there to remain until the last trumpet sounds to call 
the dead to judgment, when we, I hope, shall rise together, clothed with that heavenly body 
promised to all who believe in our glorious Redeemer, who died for us that we might live, and 
by whose atonement I hope for a blessed immortality. 

I am, with great respect, your friend and fellow-citizen, 

Andrew Jackson. 




Ancient Stone Sarcophagus 
In Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Navy Yard, 



Philadelphia, 8th April, 1845. 
To the President and Directors 

of the National Institute. 

Gentlemen: — The interest which the National Institute has been pleased to take in 
the eventual bestowment of the remains of the honored Andrew Jackson in the sarcophagus 
which I brought from abroad and deposited in your Institute, makes it my business now to 
communicate to you a copy of his letter of the 27th ultimo lately received, on that subject. 

With sentiments so congenial to his strict republicanism, and in accordance indeed with 
the republican feelings common to ourselves, he takes the ground of repugnance to connect- 
ing his name and fame in any way with imperial associations. 

We cannot but honor the sentiments which have ruled his judgment in the case, for they 
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are such as must add to the lustre of his character. We subscribe to them ourselves, and 
while we yield to their force, we may still be permitted to continue our regard to the enduring 
marble, as to an ancient and classic relic, a curiosity in itself, and particularly in this country 
as the first of its kind seen in our Western Hemisphere. 

From it we would deduce the moral, that, while we would disclaim the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of imperial pageantry as unfitting our institutions and professions, we would 
sedulously cherish the simple republican principles of reposing our fame and honors in the 
hearts and affections of our countrymen. 

I have now, in conclusion, to say, that as the sarcophagus was originally presented with 
the suggestion of using it as above mentioned, I now commit it wholly to the Institute as 
their own and sole property, exempt from any condition. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. Jesse Duncan Elliott. 




Ancient Stone Sarcophagus 
In the Grounds of the National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Andrew Jackson died on June 8, 1845, and Commodore Jesse Duncan 
Elliott died in December of the same year. The latter was second in command 
tinder Captain (afterwards Commodore) Perry at the battle of Lake Erie, 
September 10, 1813, commanding the ship Niagara, and a month later suc- 
ceeded Perry in command of the squadron. E. A. B. 



The word sarcophagus, according to Pliny 1 , was applied to a stone found 
at Assos in the Troad, which, if dead bodies were deposited in it, ate up their 

1 124.-6,357. 
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substance, all but the teeth, in forty days. The stone has been supposed to 
be some variety of alum. However this may be, as among the oldest nations 
who used the sarcophagus it was intended to preserve, not to destroy, the 
body, it would seem somewhat of a misnomer if taken in the literal sense of the 
word. In Egypt sarcophagi are found in very early times, and thence their 
use passed over to the peoples of the Mediterranean. They were usually 
in form of a house, as is the present example. Cyprus, Etruria, notably the 
coast of Asia Minor, and Syria have yielded some remarkable specimens in 
which the highest art has been brought to bear upon the last resting place of 
the dead. 

Everyone knows of the superb sarcophagi now in the Ottoman Museum 
of Constantinople, which were discovered near Sidon by Hamdi-Bey and 
described by Theodore Reinach in the latter half of the last century, when the 
beautiful coloring still vividly brought out the quality and relief of the sculp- 
tures. Indeed, even now the splendor of those monuments still remains. One 
was at first spoken of as that of Alexander the Great, but the attribution has 
been abandoned. The one known as "Les Pleureuses" is probably the best 
known of the series, and its beauty of thought and execution have been cele- 
brated in verse by the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who visited the Ottoman 
Museum under the spell of his own bereavement after his young daughter's 
death, and wrote what is probably his finest poem. 

The sarcophagus, now deposited in this Museum, was originally colored and 
the flat creamy or yellowish groundwork still remains, although if the decora- 
tion was ever polychrome, no traces of the colors have survived on the bulls' 
and sheep's heads, the rosettes and winding streamers that unite the garlands, 
or the leaves that depend therefrom, and that, were it not for the dust that in 
the course of eighteen centuries has accumulated on the reliefs, accentuating 
them in black, would be monochrome. S. Y. S. 



CHINESE JADES 

The Museum has come into possession of a valuable group of Chinese 
jades, purchased with funds presented by the late Miss Anna Blanchard a few 
months before her death. The collection consists of an archaic vase or beaker 
of rectangular form, a covered vase of yellow jade, and a scholar's study set of 
three pieces of green jade. 

What is popularly known as jade (Chinese yu) is termed nephrite by 
scientific mineralogists. It is a silicate of lime and magnesia and is somewhat 
harder than feldspar. Jadeite, which in appearance is not readily distinguish- 
able from jade, is in reality an entirely different mineral, a silicate of sodium 
and aluminium, being slightly harder than nephrite, and considerably heavier. 
While the jades, or nephrites, are usually green in color, the result of more or 
less iron in the composition, they often possess a gray, green, yellow, blue or red 
tone, and the most highly valued variety in China is that which in appearance 
suggests the peculiar translucid white of mutton fat, in which no coloring 



